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L  E  C  T  U  K  E . 


The  subject  of  Temperance  is  entitled  to  its  turn  among 
the  themes  of  Christian  instruction  and  exhortation.  If  that 
turn  were  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  virtue  expressed  in 
the  word,  or  upon  the  heinousness,  the  extent  and  ruin  of 
the  sin  which  is  opposed  to  it,  that  turn  would  come  round 
very  often.  Yet  the  variety  of  the  means  which  have  been 
used  with  unceasing  effort  to  enforce  appeals,  to  throw  light, 
and  to  rouse  to  action  upon  this  subject,  have  given  to  it  its 
fair  share  of  public  attention.  The  very  announcement  of 
the  theme  does  in  fact  deter  many  persons  from  listening  to 
it ;  not  because  they  doubt  its  importance,  but  because  they 
think  they  are  sufficiently  informed  upon  it.  They  who  are 
wholly  indifferent  to  a  subject  so  solemnly  important  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  to  individuals,  have  an  account  to  settle 
with  themselves,  and  with  their  God.  Indifference  to  a  re* 
form  is  a  participation  in  sin. 

The  great  variety  of  opinions  in  our  community  as  to 
modes  of  action,  measures,  and  ends  to  be  attained,  if  it  be 
allowed  charitably  and  freely  to  exhibit  itself,  so  far  from 
withstanding  the  reform,  will  multiply  the  agencies  for 
effecting  it.  That  there  should  be  a  wide  diversity  of  sen* 
timent  about  the  practical,  as  well  as  the  theoretical  condi* 
tions  involved  in  an  enterprise  which  affects  the  pecuniary  in¬ 
terests  of  some,  the  sensual  enjoyment  of  others,  and  the  virtue 
and  welfare  of  all,  is  no  strange  thing.  The  collisions  of 
discordant  opinions  attend  every  large  interest  of  men,  and 
increase  in  earnestness  just  as  the  seriousness  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  any  object  are  realized.  That  some  should  find 
excuse  for  inaction  and  even  for  sinful  self-indulgence,  be¬ 
cause  the  friends  of  a  reform  are  divided  about  measures,  is 
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but  one  out  of  many  manifestations  of  human  sinfulness, 
and  is  a  matter  of  which  conscience  will  keep  a  just  record 
until  the  day  of  account.  I  cannot  profess  to  have  read 
even  half  of  the  various  documents  which  have  been 
published  in  behalf  of  the  temperance  reform  by  its  friends, 
but  in  what  I  have  read,  I  have  observed  that  private  jeal¬ 
ousies,  rivalries,  ambitious  expectations,  and  personalities, 
rather  than  any  real  differences  of  opinion,  have  divided  the 
prominent  advocates  of  the  cause.  The  triumph  of  tem¬ 
perance  will  be  the  triumph  of  many  other  virtues,  because 
when  any  sin  is  encountered,  its  allies  take  the  field  with  it, 
and  every  bad  passion  is  an  ally  and  tributary  of  each  and 
every  common  sin. 

Yet  when  the  whole  subject  of  temperance  is  opened  be¬ 
fore  us,  one  may  well  hesitate  in  what  way  to  treat  it,  or 
what  topic  to  choose  from  the  whole  range  of  materials 
which  it  offers  to  the  mind.  I  suppose  that  a  volume  judi¬ 
ciously  selected  from  the  best  pieces  of  all  sorts  which  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  would  be  of  the 
intensest  interest,  and  would  embrace  a  most  marvellous  va¬ 
riety  of  facts,  sentiments,  histories  and  incidents.  It  would 
combine  the  contrasted  lots  of  poverty  and  riches ;  it  would 
show  how  crime  unites  and  equalizes  men  in  shame  and 
degradation,  as  religion  would  equalize  men  in  spiritual  lib¬ 
erty  and  life.  It  would  record  the  crimes  and  woes  which 
from  one  prolific  source  have  been  poured  out  upon  the 
world.  It  would  trace  the  workings  of  a  terrible  vice  in 
the  lonely  privacy  of  indulgence,  and  in  the  public  ruin  and 
exposure  which  it  entails.  That  volume  would  present  sta¬ 
tistics  of  crime  and  wretchedness,  the  cost  in  money,  in 
health  and  happiness,  which  would  make  us  shudder.  It 
would  far  surpass,  in  this  respect,  all  the  horrors  of  a  battle¬ 
field.  Of  how  many  human  beings  would  it  write  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  history.  Over  how  much  of  splendid  genius  would 
it  cast  a  terrific  shadow.  What  household  scenes] would  it 
depict.  And  then  the  brighter  pictures  of  that  volume ;  the 
work  of  redemption  and  reform ;  the  joy  of  the  ransomed ; 
fhe  ringing  raptures  of  those  who  have  had  lost  friends  re- 
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stored  tu  them:  what  a  beautiful  anticipation  would  it  bo  of 
the  delights  and  bliss  of  heaven ! 

The  whole  subject  of  temperance,  with  all  the  associations 
which  it  now  brings  up,  is  before  us  ;  the  foulness  of  the  sin, 
the  ruin  which  it  entails,  the  means  of  redemption  and  se¬ 
curity,  the  duties,  perils  and  labors  which  it  comprehends. 
There  must  be  choice  of  topic  from  the  whole  subject.  Dif¬ 
ferent  persons  will  choose  a  different  point  from  which  to 
commence  its  treatment.  Each  will  be  guided  in  his  choice 
by  his  own  feelings  and  judgment ;  by  his  individual  view 
of  the  most  important  interest  which  is  at  stake  or  involved 
in  the  subject.  It  requires  but  moderate  information  and 
sincere  feeling  in  any  one  to  make  him  a  friend  of  the  great 
work  of  reform  hi  this  matter.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  labor 
to  be  performed  in  it,  so  that  every  one  has  a  share  in  it,  and 
so  that  there  is  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  influence 
which  each  one  of  us  possesses.  All  our  experience  in  life, 
the  circumstances  of  our  education,  our  companions,  our 
habits,  our  acquaintance  with  the  world  in  general,  will 
necessarily  give  to  each  of  us  some  peculiar  views  of  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done,  and  of  the  way  of  doing  it.  Y  ho 
of  us  has  not  known  in  our  own  family,  or  in  our  immedi¬ 
ate  circle,  how  bitter  is  the  misery,  how  melancholy  the 
blight  which  intemperance  seals  as  its  mark  upon  all  its 
victims'?  And  knowing  this,  is  it  not  enough  to  make  us 
earnest  and  anxious  to  understand  the  subject  though  it  be 
broad  and  deep  ? 

But  when  I  contemplate  the  whole  subject,  I  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  choosing  from  it  some  particular  topics.  It  has 
indeed  been  presented  in  all  conceivable  ways,  with  faithful¬ 
ness  and  power.  Yet  there  are  two  points  of  the  most  es¬ 
sential  importance  involved  in  it,  which  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  received  all  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  These 
are  the  actual  Sin  of  intemperance,  and  the  Security  or  Safe¬ 
guard  against  it.  I  would  speak  with  especial  reference  to 
these  two  points  —  the  sin  of  violating  the  rules  of  temper¬ 
ance:  and  the  security,  the  mode  of  safety  against  it.  We 
have  had  statistics  of  the  cost  of  intemperance ;  how  much 
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it  annually  takes  from  the  wealth  of  a  people,  and  how 
much  it  swells  the  burden  of  supporting  paupers  and  pun¬ 
ishing  criminals.  We  have  been  called  to  listen  to  the  his¬ 
tories  of  reformed  men,  who  have  represented  themselves  as 
real  martyrs  to  some  abominable  customs  of  society,  till  we 
have  well  nigh  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
were  responsible,  and  therefore  culpable  beings,  victims  of 
their  own  folly,  as  much  at  least  as  martyrs  to  an  evil  cus¬ 
tom.  The  law  has  been  appealed  to,  to  check  the  freedom 
with  which  means  of  intemperance  might  be  procured.  A 
broad  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  this  sin  and  all 
other  sins,  so  broad  indeed  that  intemperance  has  been  re¬ 
garded  rather  as  a  misfortune  or  a  folly,  than  as  a  crime,  to 
be  treated  like  a  crime. 

Why  has  intemperance  been  so  little  censured  in  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  sin  —  a  crime  l  No  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question,  except  by  saying  that  intemperance  has  been  here¬ 
tofore  pardoned  and  overlooked,  because  so  many  persons 
have  been  the  'subjects  of  it.  It  has  been  regarded  some¬ 
what  like  the  original  sin  entailed  upon  the  race  by  Adam — 
nobody  was  guilty  on  account  of  it,  because  all  were  affect¬ 
ed  by  it.  It  was  regarded  as  original  sin,  rather  than  as 
actual  transgression.  The  sins  of  the  flesh  are  less  censured 
all  the  world  over  than  are  other  sins ;  and  of  the  sins  of  the 
flesh,  intemperance  has  escaped  with  the  least  of  infamy  and 
disgrace.  Indeed  there  has  been  a  kind  of  magnanimity  — 
of  romantic  elevation  —  of  praise  of  good  fellowship,  and 
such  like,  attributed  to  one  large  class  of  intemperate  per¬ 
sons.  They  have  been  extolled  as  generous  and  high-spirited 
fellows,  or  pitied  as  unfortunate  fellows.  Very  little  moral 
blame,  and  scarce  any  social  censure  was  passed  upon  the 
victims  of  that  vice,  till  very  recently.  Their  fault  was 
looked  upon  as  an  excessive  indulgence  of  kind  and  good 
feelings ;  they  were  said  to  be  their  own  worst  enemies ; 
their  errors  must  be  hushed  up,  and  they  must  not  be 
one  whit  injured  in  standing,  on  account  of  them.  Thus 
intemperance  was  generally  regarded  within  the  memory  of 
most  of  us.  The  great  reason  was  because  there  was  so 
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much  of  it.  No  one  could  complain  of  it  in  any  company 
without  meeting  the  reply  which  the  Saviour  once  received, 
on  rebuking  a  sin  before  sinners :  “  Master,  thus  saying,  thou 
reproachest  us  also.” 

But  there  was  formerly  a  good  and  almost  sufficient  ex¬ 
cuse,  which  the  intemperate  might  have  offered  to  society, 
if  charged  with  being  guilty  of  a  sin.  They  might  accuse 
society  of  making  them  sinners.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that 
all  the  solicitations  and  attractions  and  amusements  of  soci¬ 
ety,  imtil  very  recently,  were  instigations  to  a  free  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  drinks.  All  occasions,  from  the  dedication 
of  a  church  to  an  execution  on  the  gallows,  were  occasions 
of  drunkenness.  People  often  ask  why  so  little  interest  is 
connected  now-a-days  with  many  public  celebrations,  such 
as  the  raising  of  edifices,  musters,  elections,  commencement 
day,  &c. ;  why  an  interest  in  them  is  so  slight,  compared 
with  what  it  once  was  ?  The  reason  is,  that  they  do  not 
offer  the  means  of  excitement  which  they  once  did.  They 
no  longer  witness  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  means  of 
drunkenness.  Indeed  in  the  old  sleighing  parties  for  which 
New  England  was  famous,  the  sleigh,  and  even  the  snow,  was 
a  secondary  consideration,  compared  with  the  spirits  which 
were  drank.  The  essentials  of  a  party  of  pleasure  were : 
first,  drink;  second,  the  snow;  third,  drink;  fourth,  a  sleigh; 
and  fifth,  drink.  Thus  it  was  that  the  amusements  and  so¬ 
licitations  of  society  were  so  thoroughly  fitted  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  intemperate,  that  the  victims  were  not  looked  upon  as 
in  a  great  degree  culpable. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  and  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  it.  Society  heretofore  could  not  condemn 
intemperance,  because  society  encouraged  and  caused  intem¬ 
perance.  Even  the  funeral  of  a  drunkard  was  often  sol¬ 
emnized  by  a  hecatomb,  an  offering  up  of  a  hundred  of  his 
own  boon  companions  in  a  sympathetic  participation  in  the 
cause  of  his  own  death.  Graduates  of  the  neighboring  Uni¬ 
versity,  by  virtue  of  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee  dur¬ 
ing  their  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  partake  for 
life  of  the  dinner  which  is  provided  there  on  commencement 
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day.  Instances  are  well  known  of  graduates  who  by  in¬ 
temperance  have  been  made  permanent  inmates  of  neigh¬ 
boring  alms-houses,  and  who  have  claimed  and  enjoyed  the 
liberty  of  an  annual  visit  to  Cambridge,  for  the  sake  of  the 
wine,  which,  though  not  inviting  enough  to  create  an  intem¬ 
perate  appetite,  was  sufficiently  fiery  to  satisfy  it.  Tempta¬ 
tions  which  were  adapted  to  all  the  ages  of  life,  to  both  sex¬ 
es,  and  to  every  scene  and  circumstance,  fostered  a  vice 
which  made  every  individual  in  the  community  either  a 
victim  or  a  sufferer.  Indeed,  the  lawful  and  pure  materials 
of  wine  and  spirits  and  other  intoxicating  drinks  were  not 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  adulterated  mixtures,  which  drugged 
an  almost  resistless  appetite  into  a  craving  disease.  The 
courtesies  of  life,  as  well  as  its  hardest  labors,  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  same  stimulus,  and  thus  all  the  customs  and 
usages  of  society  favored  intemperance,  and  put  a  veil  over 
its  sins. 

And  this  fact  will  explain  the  sympathy  and  interest 
which  have  been  felt  for  the  reformed  men,  who  have  come 
forward  and  told  their  sad  and  disgraceful  tales.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  a  strange  experiment  to  make  upon  a  community  for 
some  rescued  individuals  to  enter  into  a  full  narrative  of 
their  degradation ;  to  tell  how  they  had  dishonored  parents, 
broken  the  marriage  vow,  wasted  their  property,  lost  their 
health  and  good  name,  and  turned  themselves  into  worthless, 
ragged  vagabonds ;  all  because  of  their  love  for  spirituous 
drinks.  It  would  not  have  been  safe  to  have  declared  be¬ 
forehand  that  these  men  would  have  been  received  with  hon¬ 
or  and  sympathy.  But  they  were  so  received,  with  high 
and  loud  honor  ;  with  full  and  deep  sympathy.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  the  community  felt  a  conscious  sense  of  guilt,  in  hav¬ 
ing  tolerated  and  winked  at  all  the  successive  stages  of  intem¬ 
perance,  and  as  therefore  bound  to  pity  the  sufferers  by  it, 
and  to  admire  the  heroism  with  which  they  had  burst  their 
thraldom.  The  community  would  not  receive  with  equal 
honor,  or  with  like  regard,  men  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  other  vices,  because  society  does  not  intentionally  educate 
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the  victims  of  other  vices.  A  professedly  reformed  gambler 
did  indeed  set  up  a  rivalry  of  experiences  with  the  reformed 
inebriates;  but  he  had  a  short  glory,  and  many  persons 
thought  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  his  descriptions  to  cre¬ 
ate  temptations  for  his  innocent  listeners.  A  reformed  liber¬ 
tine  who  should  rehearse  the  foul  story  of  his  bestialities ; 
a  reformed  highwayman,  or  incendiary,  who  should  call  an 
audience  to  listen  to  his  career  of  crime,  would  either  of 
them  stand  in  danger  of  an  indictment  at  common  law. 
They  would  at  any  rate  disgust  the  community,  and  be  ut¬ 
terly  despised,  because  the  community  has  not  encouraged 
them  in  such  sins.  But  a  reformed  inebriate  may  review 
all  his  course  of  voluntary  degradation  ;  may  tell  how  madly 
he  rushed  into  ruin ;  how  meanly  he  resisted  all  the  appeals 
of  affection,  and  yet  few  persons  will  think  the  less  of  him. 
He  will  claim  to  stand  equal  in  honor  and  regard  with 
those  who  have  never  erred  with  him ;  he  will  even  urge 
that  the  whole  community  should  utterly  forswear  the  use 
of  every  thing  that  will  intoxicate,  as  the  only  condition  on 
which  lie  and  others  like  him  can  be  safe.  The  commu¬ 
nity  pities,  honors  and  applauds  the  mighty  effort  which 
such  men  have  made  to  redeem  themselves.  It  is  felt  that 
they  have  made  tremendous  struggles,  and  that  they  should 
have  every  conceivable  encouragement.  The  compunctions 
of  the  community  have  won  them  triumphs. 

Now  I  say  that  the  fact  that  reformed  men  have  met  such 
honor  and  applause  from  a  community  which  they  have  griev¬ 
ously  injured  and  polluted,  is  a  confession  of  the  self-guilti¬ 
ness  of  society  in  having  offered  them  temptations  to  intem¬ 
perance.  Society  has  felt  them  to  be  victims  of  a  bad 
custom,  generally  prevailing,  and  has  offered  them,  in  pity 
and  in  penitence  for  its  own  errors,  a  helping  hand. 

But  this  long  allowance  of  intemperance  by  society;  this 
free  and  frequent  provision  of  the  means  of  it ;  and  this  kind 
reception  and  favor  of  the  rescued  victims  from  it,  have  all 
tended  to  hide  its  true  character,  as  a  foul  sin,  a  deadly 
sin,  a  forbidden,  ruinous  and  fatal  sin.  This  is  the  true  title 
of  intemperance.  It  has  been  too  much  looked  upon  as  a 
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folly  —  a  weakness  — -  a  misfortune  —  a  calamity.  But  ills 
a  sin  —  a  foul  sin.  That  is  its  true  character.  As  such  it 
is  to  be  forbidden,  rebuked,  restrained,  overcome,  forsaken. 
As  a  sin  it  is  most  open  to  all  the  good  influences  which  are 
now  acting  upon  society.  Its  character  of  a  sin  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  I  have  given  reasons  why  society  has 
regarded  it  less  as  a  sin  than  as  a  misfortune.  Those  rea¬ 
sons  were,  that  so  many  were  guilty  of  it ;  that  so  many 
were  sufferers  by  it :  and  that  society  itself  offered  so  many 
temptations  and  solicitations  to  it.  These  may  have  been 
sufficient  reasons  heretofore  to  hide  the  true  character  of 
intemperance,  as  a  voluntary,  an  inexcusable,  a  ruinous  sin. 
But  these  reasons  have  lost  much,  if  not  all  their  force.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  self-conscious  guilt  of  society  in  this 
matter  will  much  longer  bear  any  one  out  in  repeating  public¬ 
ly  the  story  of  his  disgrace.  Henceforward  even  reformed  ine¬ 
briates  will  be  more  likely  to  be  despised  than  pitied,  and  will 
be  liable  to  be  censured  with  severity,  though  they  may  be 
encouraged.  For  society  has  light,  and  has  withdrawn  much 
of  its  allowance  and  many  of  its  temptations  to  intemperance. 

It  is  in  its  character  as  a  sin  that  intemperance  has  been 
least  regarded  in  its  treatment  and  discussion.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  its  character  as  a  sin,  that  intemperance  is  most  as¬ 
sailable  and  most  curable.  It  must  henceforward  be  more 
regarded  and  presented  in  that  character.  As  such  we  have 
the  authority  and  power  to  rebuke  it.  As  such  does  it  stand 
forth  as  the  child  and  the  parent  of  evil,  the  source  of  woe, 
the  terrific  scourge  of  man,  the  enemy  of  all  happiness  and 
prosperity,  the  ruin  of  every  fair  prospect,  the  common  ty¬ 
rant  of  all  its  victims.  In  its  character  as  a  sin,  too,  we 
must  learn  to  regard  it,  if  we  would  properly  set  forth  the 
wrong  done  by  those  who  minister  to  it,  so  that  we  may  call 
upon  their  consciences  and  their  hearts  to  help  in  rebuking 
them.  As  a  sin,  too,  it  is  to  be  brought  under  the  common 
remedy  of  all  sins  —  repentance,  amendment,  and  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  God.  In  what  I  have  further  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  I  will  enlarge  a  little  upon  these  points,  and  then 
pass  to  the  second  topic  which  I  have  proposed,  viz :  the 


security,  the  safeguard,  the  way  of  salvation  against  this 
sin. 

Intemperance  in  all  its  forms  is  a  sin.  That  is  its  most 
disastrous,  its  most  melancholy  aspect.  The  definition  of  a 
sin  is,  an  offence  committed  by  a  man  against  his  own  nature, 
against  his  fellow  men,  or  against  God.  The  sin  of  intem¬ 
perance  embraces  an  offence  against  these  three  parties,  and 
therefore  there  is  not  a  single  characteristic  of  sin  which  in¬ 
temperance  does  not  present ;  it  is  irreligious,  unwise,  base, 
wasteful,  ruinous. 

It  would  seem  as  if  all  that  may  be  said  against  intem¬ 
perance  as  a  sin,  and  not  only  said  but  felt  and  realized 
about  it,  would  deter  all  who  witnessed  its  misery  from 
falling  under  its  power.  But  it  is  not  so.  Every  day  we 
hear  of  some  new  victim,  treading  the  first  paths  in  that 
way  which  has  been  thronged  with  its  uncounted  sufferers. 
Young  men  of  fair  prospects  and  great  hopes,  with  all  the 
affections  of  parents  centred  upon  them,  and  more  tender 
ties  to  bind  them  to  the  ways  of  virtue,  are  yielding  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cup,  whose  first  drops  are  pleasure,  whose  last 
drops  are  poison  and  woe.  They  are  said  to  be  beguiled, 
fascinated,  imperceptibly  led  on  to  ruin.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  innocently  involved  in  bad  companionship ;  as  destroy¬ 
ed  by  pleasure  parties ;  and  as  conscious  of  their  ruin  only 
when  it  is  almost  too  late  to  restore  themselves.  Now  so 
long  as  each  new  victim  to  intemperance  is  described  in  this 
manner,  his  error  palliated,  thrown  off  upon  others,  and 
attributed  to  some  festal  entertainment  or  like  cause ;  so  long 
will  the  ranks  of  intemperance  be  renewed,  and  successive 
victims  of  the  sin  will  claim  our  sympathy.  What !  is  a 
human  being  in  this  community,  and  in  the  light  of  present 
times,  to  become  a  sot,  and  he  not  be  to  blame  for  it,  and 
greatly  to  blame  ?  Shall  nothing  be  said  of  his  own  sin, 
and  shall  all  his  error  be  put  off  from  him,  and  ascribed  to 
evil  companions  ?  This  is  a  dangerous  allowance  to  make 
for  any  one.  If  it  is  a  true  plea,  it  will  apply  to  other  sins ; 
yet  no  one  thinks  of  excusing  the  victim  of  any  other  sin  on 
account  of  it. 


Let  me  be  understood  in  this  train  of  remark  to  refer 
chiefly  to  those  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  namely,  the  new 
victims  of  intemperance ;  those  who  in  the  face  of  all  the 
effort  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  in  opposition  to  the  holiest 
influences  which  are  now  acting  upon  society,  at  the  great 
charge  and  labor  of  the  benevolent,  do  surrender  themselves 
to  sin.  They  are  not  now  tempted  as  men  and  women  once 
were  tempted.  The  bottles  which  once  bore  amid  a  wreath 
of  flowers  the  pleasant  words,  “Life,  Health,  Joy,*’  have 
parted  with  those  enticing  devices.  The  snake’s  head  looks 
out  from  them,  and  they  are  labelled  with  repulsive  titles, 
drawn  from  the  long  history  of  their  sad  conquests.  A 
young  man  must  now  seek  temptations,  rather  than  encoun¬ 
ter  them.  There  must  be  secret  indulgence  in  sin,  rather 
than  a  public  and  social  participation  in  a  folly.  Of  course, 
I  speak  generally,  and  not  with  reference  to  every  case  which 
may  arise.  Doubtless  there  are  many  scenes  and  places 
Avhere  social  influences  still  tempt  to  sin,  under  the  forms  of 
innocent  delight:  but  even  there,  there  are  warning  fingers, 
and  watching  eyes,  and  pleading  examples.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  true,  that  in  our  community  the  weight  of 
public  approval,  and  the  combined  influences  of  custom,  and 
the  established  rules  of  conduct,  are  taken  away  from  the 
side  of  intemperance,  so  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  can  no 
longer  find  excuse,  where,  heretofore,  a  good  excuse  was 
found.  Wherever  the  net  is  now  spread,  it  is  known  to  be 
a  net,  and  whoever  goes  into  it  seeks  voluntarily  his  own 
ruin. 

All  the  reformed  inebriates  whose  experience  I  have  heard 
related  by  themselves,  have,  apparently  with  perfect  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  error  on  their  own  part,  attributed  their  fall  to 
the  example  and  solicitation  of  others.  They  have  spoken 
as  if  they  were  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  a  want  of  firm¬ 
ness  in  resisting  the  entreaties  of  kind  friends ;  as  if  they 
lacked  nothing  but  decision  of  character.  Now  if  all  are 
the  victims,  who  are  the  tempters  ?-  They  seem  to  forget 
those  true  words  of  St.  James:  “Every  man  is  tempted 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then 
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when  hist  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin. 
when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death.”  Henceforward 
more  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  sin  of  intemperance. 
Each  new  victim  of  it,  in  our  community  at  least,  is  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  his  own  passion ;  he  sins  against  himself,  against 
God,  against  his  fellow  men.  He  sins  wilfully :  he  is  con¬ 
scious  that  he  is  sinning ;  many  self-reproaches  and  inward 
torments  remind  him  of  it ;  he  voluntarily  sets  at  naught  the 
laws  of  virtue ;  he  wounds  his  own  moral  sense ;  he  repeats 
again  and  again  an  act  which  he  knows  and  feels  to  be  pos¬ 
itively  wrong :  he  resists  the  best  influences  which  address 
him  on  every  side.  Let  more  be  made  of  this  fact  than  has 
been  made  of  it.  I  have  often  heard  those  who  have  been 
partially  reformed,  and  who  have  repeatedly  relapsed,  say 
that  they  held  out  in  their  resolution  until  in  some  unlucky 
hour  they  saw  a  bottle  which  was  to  them  as  a  trap,  and  it 
caught  them.  A  trap !  And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  hu¬ 
man  being  shall  compare  himself  to  a  rat  —  to  vermin  caught 
in  a  trap,  and  then  lay  the  blame  on  the  trap  and  not  on 
himself  ?  After  such  an  one  has  realized  to  the  full,  the 
misery  of  his  debasing  habit,  and  thought  over  it  day  and 
night,  and  groaned  over  it,  and  seen  dear  friends  with  their 
hearts  wrung  and  their  eyes  swollen  with  tears  imploring 
him  to  desist ;  after  he  has  had  the  resolution  to  renounee 
the  habit,  and  solemnly  pledged  himself  against  it,  shall  he 
speak  of  himself  as  being  caught  in  a  trap  ?  He  wilfully 
and  knowingly  commits  sin,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
strength  of  the  temptation,  he  freely  yields  himself  to  it. 
Let  us  then  see  what  long  process  is  needed  to  turn  a  human 
being  into  a  sot,  and  through  what  repeated  compunctions 
and  warnings  the  way  of  degradation  leads. 

What  is  the  ideal  of  a  man  ?  the  true  body,  image  and 
state  of  a  man?  We  do  not  know  what  man  was  in  Para¬ 
dise,  but  what  he  is,  and  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  in  this 
generation,  we  know.  He  is  made  of  erect  form.  Look 
even  at  the  representation  of  him  in  a  marble  statue  ;  pure, 
white,  erect,  supported  on  its  two  limbs,  looking  upward  to 
the  skies.  How  perfect  the  workmanship:  how  wonderful 


the  harmony  of  parts,  the  serving  senses,  tire  bending  arms, 
the  obedient  hands.  What  mystery  gives  expression  to  the 
countenance ;  what  grandeur,  strength  and  power  are  united 
in  that  form.  Even  the  image  in  marble  is  noble ;  the  most 
symmetrical  and  perfect  shape  which  we  can  see  any  where 
on  earth.  Now  add  to  this  form  what  is  necessary  to  make 
a  living  man  —  life,  intelligence,  heart,  conscience,  sympa¬ 
thies  and  sensibilities,  the  moral  sense,  a  kno wedge  of  good 
and  evil,  memory,  experience.  The  being  grows  nobler  and 
nobler  as  the  form  thus  grows  with  its  acquisitions.  And 
as  each  attribute  of  humanity  is  added,  moral  responsibility 
becomes  greater  and  greater.  And  this  makes  a  man  —  a 
man  designed  to  rule  and  bless  the  earth.  Nor  is  this  all 
that  makes  a  man ;  for  to  each  man  is  added  a  part  of  the 
life  of  all  the  rest  of  his  kind  —  their  example,  their  counsel, 
their  love,  their  obligations  and  claims  upon  him.  Now  all 
these  attributes  and  glories  of  humanity  are  all  of  them  to 
be  knowingly  and  wilfully  despised  by  each  new  victim  of 
intemperance.  Can  he  fall  without  conscious  and  wilful 
sin?  Shall  he  be  excused  by  us  on  the  ground  of  evil  soli¬ 
citation?  That  noble  form  with  all  its  life  and  powers, 
moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  is  brought  down  to  the  dust 
by  intemperance ;  it  is  marred,  prostrated,  defiled.  The 
man  becomes  a  log,  a  leer,  a  scoff,  a  living,  aching  misery, 
to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  It  is  actual,  wilful  sin  which 
brings  him  to  that  ruin.  He  knows  each  step  he  takes ;  each 
moment  of  sobriety  reproves  him;  each  thought  of  con¬ 
sciousness  is  a  sting.  Now  I  maintain  that  the  best  way  to 
save  and  rescue  him  is  to  rebuke  him  for  his  own  sin.  All 
that  is  said  in  his  defence,  on  account  of  bad  companions 
and  temptations,  only  serves  to  encourage  him,  to  palliate 
his  error,  to  shift  the  blame  from  himself,  who  with  his  eyes 
open  goes  into  the  trap,  to  the  trap  itself,  or  to  some  one 
who  sets  it  for  him.  A  vast  amount  of  sin  must  now  be 
voluntarily  committed  by  any  one  who  becomes  intemperate. 
His  course  is  over  a  long  path  of  sin.  It  has  all  the  steps, 
pll  the  warnings,  all  the  ruin,  all  the  punishment  of  a  sin. 

And  therefore  I  add,  intemperance  must  now  be  treated 
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as  a  sin.  Society  has  withdrawn  from  it  its  allowance  and 
pardon.  The  great  statesman  who  is  now  guilty  of  it,  suf- 
ers  for  it.  It  is  no  longer  called  a  weakness,  or  a  failing  of 
good  fellowship,  as  it  once  was  in  a  great  man.  It  is  an 
infamous  disgrace  to  him ;  something  which  chokes  in  the 
throat  of  every  one  who  would  speak  a  word  in  his  praise. 
The  intemperate  minister  is  a  walking  satire,  a  libel  on  him¬ 
self.  Intemperance  in  any  station  is  a  marked  and  despised 
thing.  It  has  broken  many  matrimonial  engagements;  it 
has  sundered  many  partnerships :  it  has  left  many  doctors 
to  be  their  own  physicians.  The  protest  against  it  has  made 
the  laborers  on  rail  roads  and  in  factories,  and  the  seamen 
in  ships  of  war  to  be  even  select  and  proud  companies  of 
men,  who  will  not  have  a  drunkard  among  them.  It  is 
marked  as  a  sin ;  and  as  it  becomes  less  general,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  all  the  more  a  sin.  Let  it  be  treated  as  a  sin ;  with  all 
possible  tenderness,  sympathy  and  help  for  its  victims,  but 
with  no  excuse  for  them.  Let  every  victim  of  it  be  accused 
of  his  own  ruin.  If  society  will  not  make  laws  to  prevent 
drunkenness,  which  it  may  not  be  able  to  do,  let  it  make 
laws  to  punish  drunkards  as  criminals.  The  man  who 
commits  some  petty  theft,  is  put  into  the  State  Prison  and 
made  to  work  for  the  pecuniary  profit  of  the  community. 
But  the  man  who  brings  himself  and  his  family  to  want  by 
intemperance,  is  put  into  the  poor-house,  and  through  his 
whole  life  must  be  maintained  by  the  industry  of  the  town, 
exhausting  the  charities  which  are  all  due  to  the  deserving 
poor,  who  have  seen  better  days.  Intemperance  must  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  a  sin,  or  it  will  never  be  reformed 
while  the  world  stands.  It  leads  to  all  other  sins ;  and  why 
should  it  be  regarded  as  of  a  race  different  from  its  own  pro¬ 
geny  7 

Now  if  intemperance  be  thus  a  sin,  the  blame  of  it,  as  of 
all  other  sins,  rests  proportionately  upon  the  agents  of  it 
first  and  chiefly  upon  the  sinner  himself,  the  man,  the  im¬ 
age  of  God,  the  being  with  eyes,  and  heart,  and  will,  and 
conscience,  the  erring  guilty  man ;  then  upon  him  who  im¬ 
mediately  furnishes  the  means  of  the  sin :  then  upon  society  as 
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far  as  it  encourages  or  winks  at  the  sin,  by  not  using  all 
possible  means  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  well  nigh  useless  to  heap  reproaches  upon  those  who 
sell  spirituous  liquors  to  those  whom  they  know  to  be  drunk¬ 
ards.  As  well  might  one  go  and  preach  on  the  quay  of 
Paris  to  the  infamous  panders  and  procurers  of  prostitution. 
They  have  no  hearts :  they  have  ceased  to  be  human  beings. 
Save  your  words ;  they  are  vain.  Begin  at  the  farthest  dis¬ 
tance  from  these  miserable  dealers  in  misery,  and  reach 
them  through  those  who  might  be  their  next  victims. 

By  any  rule  of  moral  judgment,  the  voluntary  and  conscious 
agent  of  his  own  ruin  is  more  culpable  than  the  incidental 
tempter  or  instrument  in  it.  The  man  who  wilfully  indulges 
in  intoxicating  drinks  is  more  chargeable  with  his  own  de¬ 
struction  than  are  the  traffickers  of  whom  he  purchases  the 
materials.  It  may  be  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  traf¬ 
fickers  in  those  materials,  the  drunkard  would  have  been 
safe.  But  his  safety  would  not  have  been  thus  necessarily 
secured.  The  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  here 
might  have  the  same  effect  which  the  high  duty  upon  them 
has  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  illicit  whiskey-stills 
are  multiplied  in  every  sheltered  nook,  and  those  who  are 
determined  not  to  deny  their  appetite,  manufacture  their 
own  supplies  for  it.  Nor  will  it  do  to  visit  all  manufactu¬ 
rers  and  venders  of  spirituous  liquors  with  the  just  and.over- 
whelming  condemnation  which  is  doubtless  well  deserved 
by  the  larger  part  of  them.  Probably  we  may  each  of  us 
see  the  time  when  we  may  be  glad  to  know  where  we  can 
purchase  wine  or  spirit  for  pain  or  sickness.  All  who  man¬ 
ufacture  these  materials  are  not  therefore  necessarily  charge¬ 
able  with  the  drunkard’s  ruin,  any  more  than  the  maker  of 
gun-powder  is  to  be  blamed  because  some  of  it  is  used  in 
fighting  duels.  Yet  while  this  saving  plea  may  be  raised 
abstractly  in  behalf  of  some  traffickers,  it  is  liable  to  be  sought 
as  a  shelter  by  dealers  in  human  misery.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  cases  in  which  the  guilt  of  the  trafficker  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  his  victim.  But  as  a  general  rule,  intemper- 


ance  is  a  sin,  ihe  chief  condemnation  of  which  henceforward 
must  he  visited  upon  the  drunkard  himself. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  security,  the  safeguard,  the 
way  of  salvation  from  the  sin  of  intemperance.  What  is 
the  defence  of  man;  his  bulwark,  his  protection,  his  strong¬ 
hold  against  intemperance  ?  What  is  the  ground  he  shall 
take  and  occupy,  that  he  may  feel  secure?  Two  means  of 
safety  are  all  that  can  be  conceived  of  by  us ;  the  one  is  in 
having  no  temptation  to  intemperance ;  the  other  is  in  being 
inwardly  armed  and  fortified  against  it.  As  to  which  of 
these  is  the  better  and  the  surer,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
possible  question.  Some  may  say,  let  us  have  both.  So 
we  might  all  say.  But  is  that  possible  ?  Can  we  live  in 
this  world  free  from  temptation  to  any  sin?  Some  means 
of  external  security  may  be  found  in  laws,  in  public  opin¬ 
ion,  in  the  example  of  the  best  persons,  in  social  influences, 
and  in  open  warnings.  These  will  all  contribute  their  aid. 
They  will  grow  more  and  more  powerful,  as  the  strong 
headway  which  intemperance  has  acquired  in  this  world  is 
resisted.  But  all  together  they  will  not  be  sufficient  to  se¬ 
cure  safety.  All  these  external  supports  of  the  virtue  of 
temperance  once  existed  in  full  force,  in  this  very  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  they  had  here  as  full  power  and  scope,  under  a  high¬ 
ly  religious  and  a  severe  social  influence,  as  they  ever  had, 
or  ever  can  have,  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  yet  intem¬ 
perance  came  in  upon  us  like  a  flood.  External  securities 
against  temptation  will  never  prove  sufficient.  I  have  long 
since  made  up  my  mind  to  this  stern  fact,  that  this  world 
will  never  cease  to  be  a  scene  of  temptation,  nor  cease  to 
afford  the  means  and  occasions  for  sin.  Lust  will  continue 
to  burn,  and  to  find  its  victims,  its  miserable  joys,  its  awful 
and  heart-rending  issues.  Dishonesty  will  tempt  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  others'  goods.  Crimes  of  all  sorts  will 
present  their  opportunities,  and  will  have  their  agents.  The 
world  is  now  known  by  recorded  history  to  have  been  from 
four  to  six  thousand  years  the  scene  of  man’s  abode.  Not 
one  single  sin  that  was  ever  upon  its  surface  is  exterminated 
now.  No  one  of  the  means  or  occasions  of  sin  has  ceased 
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to  offer  itself.  Whether  this  is  always  to  be  the  case  it 
would  be  impossible  to  foretell.  The  fact,  however,  is  a 
very  significant  witness  to  us  that  man’s  security  against 
all  sins  lies,  not  in  having  no  tempation  to  commit  them,  but 
in  being  fortified  against  the  temptation.  Let  not  intemper¬ 
ance  be  driven  into  secresy,  there  to  riot  under  a  fair  exter¬ 
nal  show.  I  had  rather  that  every  dram-shop  stood  out  in 
the  public  highway,  with  all  its  deceptive  lures  fully  open 
to  the  sun-light,  than  that  public  opinion  should  make  them 
merely  sneak  into  darkness.  There  are  sins  enough  now 
hidden  beneath  midnight  hours  and  obscure  retreats.  Bet¬ 
ter  that  we  should  know  just  where  the  scenes  of  temptation 
are,  and  all  they  are,  than  that  we  should  suppose  our 
neighborhood  free  from  them,  while  they  are  only  concealed 
from  view.  Secresy  only  aggravates  sin  and  smothers  its 
shame,  while  it  deadens  conscience. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that  our  country  towns  have 
been  permanently  relieved  of  the  sin  of  intemperance,  and 
that  the  reform  there  will  stand  secure.  It  is  because  there 
are  no  hiding  places  in  country  villages,  and  because  in  a 
country  population  men  may  be  marked  and  known.  But 
great  cities  and  crowded  neighborhoods  will  always  offer 
their  temptations.  Even  the  distilleries,  which  have  been 
driven  from  the  villages  by  public  sentiment,  have  now 
moved  themselves  into  the  great  cities  of  our  Union,  and 
there  they  will  work.  Nothing  but  legislation  can  restrain 
them.  Legislation  has  always,  thus  far,  done  as  much  for 
intemperance  as  for  temperance.  Those  venerable  manu¬ 
script  volumes  in  our  State  House  which  record  the  doings 
of  our  General  Court  for  two  hundred  years  and  more,  be¬ 
gin  to  exhibit  the  tendency  of  legislation  on  this  subject 
from  their  earliest  pages.  Every  leaf  of  the  oldest  and  first 
volume  there  preserved,  makes  a  record  of  a  license  to  some 
man  or  woman  to  make  drunkards,  and  a  record  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  court  after  the  drunk¬ 
ards  were  made.  Our  laws  at  this  day  oblige  us  to  support 
the  families  who  are  reduced  to  ruin  and  poverty  by  intem¬ 
perance,  but  will  not  allow  us  to  stop  the  process  which 
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leads  to  ruin.  Laws  of  course  can  never  be  better  than 
those  who  make  them.  They  will  express  the  proportion 
of  conscience  which  is  balanced  between  the  good  and  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  laws  always  lean  to  the  side  of  indulgence.  The 
tardy,  protracted  and  lenient  measures  of  the  law,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  intemperance,  are  very  like  to  the  threatening  coils 
of  the  snake,  which  wind  and  unwind,  and  at  last  terminate 
in  a  very  small  tail  without  any  sting. 

Public  opinion  may  afford  much  help  to  enforce  the  strict¬ 
est  rules  of  temperance.  But  public  opinion  is  made  up  in 
a  measure  of  the  habits  and  views  of  the  very  persons  whom 
we  wish  to  influence  by  it.  Public  opinion  is  asked  to 
exclude  all  the  means  of  intoxication  from  social  gatherings. 
Let  it  do  this,  and  let  it  do  more.  Let  it  exclude  from  all 
good  society  those  persons,  whether  young  or  old,  who  are 
guilty  of  intemperance.  Let  not  fashion,  or  wealth,  or  sta¬ 
tion,  give  them  a  passport  where  their  presence  would  be  a 
disgrace.  Let  all  the  multiplied  agencies  of  good  which  are 
at  work  in  the  world  redouble  their  efforts,  on  the  principle 
that  when  the  might  of  one  sin  is  subdued,  all  other  sins  are 
crippled  and  curbed. 

These  are  all  external  means  of  security  against  intem¬ 
perance.  They  have  power,  a  growing  power.  But  they 
are  not  all ;  they  are  not  enough  ;  they  never  have  proved 
enough.  All  these  agencies  have  now  been  enlisted  for  more 
than  twenty  years  against  another  foul  sin  —  the  slave-trade; 
and  they  have  not  proved  enough.  Public  opinion  has  an 
indignation  against  that  infamous  work  which  amounts  to 
rage.  Laws  of  all  nations  have  forbidden  it.  England  has 
her  battle- ships  along  the  African  coast,  and  keeps  her  sol¬ 
diers  there  at  a  terrific  sacrifice  of  life,  to  prevent  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and  yet  all  these  external  means  are  ridiculed  and 
trifled  with  by  those  who  have  no  other  than  external  law 
and  force  to  warn  them  from  that  sin. 

So  it  is  with  intemperance.  External  securities  are  not 
enough.  Men  will  find  ways  to  indulge  all  their  passions, 
and  will  indulge  them,  in  spite  of  every  outward  restraint. 
We  must  rely  therefore,  and  rely  chiefly  upon  some  inward 
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security.  There  are  sacred  words,  spoken  by  an  infallible 
Teacher,  which  express  the  highest  lesson  of  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  truth  as  to  what  constitutes  man’s  great  security 
against  temptation  of  every  kind.  They  do  not  refer  us  to 
a  law  of  man’s,  for  the  same  laws  which  forbid,  may  license, 
iniquity.  They  do  not  refer  us  to  the  examples  of  others, 
for  even  if  these  examples  are  good,  they  must  have  a  supe¬ 
rior  model  by  which  they  are  guided.  Nor  do  these  words 
of  counsel  direct  us  to  look  for  an  absolute  freedom  from 
temptation,  for  the  same  lips  which  spoke  them,  uttered  a 
prayer  in  behalf  of  men,  that  they  might  be  kept  from  the 
evil  of  the  world  while  they  lived  in  it.  They  are  words 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  lessons  have  never  been  slighted 
since  they  were  declared,  but  to  the  manifest  suffering  of  the 
disobedient.  He  said:  “When  a  strong  man  armed  keep- 
eth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace.  But  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him  and  overcome  him,  he  taketh 
from  him  all  his  armor  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his 
spoils.5’  (Luke  xi :  21,  22.) 

What  is  that  man’s  strength?  what  is  his  armor?  what 
are  his  goods?  The  man’s  strength  is  his  inward  principle; 
his  power  of  self-restraint;  his  sense  of  responsibility ;  his 
manly  vigor ;  his  conscience,  heart  and  soul ;  his  mind  which 
he  must  not  cloud  into  idiotcy,  or  madden  into  insanity. 
The  man’s  armor  is  his  solemn  resolution;  his  quick  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  his  open  eyes ;  his  sense  of  shame ;  his  sensibility 
to  the  calls  of  duty,  of  affection,  of  good  esteem;  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  lead  an  honorable  life.  His  goods  are  all  that  he 
values,  life,  virtue,  happiness,  reputation,  friends,  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  God.  When  a  man  with  this  strength,  and  so 
armed,  keepeth  the  very  citadel  of  his  being,  his  possessions 
are  safe,  and  not  otherwise,  though  law  and  force  are  around 
him  to  watch  him,  and  though  even  the  angels  of  the  Most 
High  keep  guard  over  him. 

External  securities  may  help,  but  the  only  sufficient  safe¬ 
guard  against  any  sin  is  inward  moral  principle  —  the  very 
best  strength  which  we  have  ourselves,  baptized  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  If  there  be  one  person  within  the  sound  of 


my  voice  who  frequently  or  occasionally  is  guilty  of  intem¬ 
perate  indulgence,  I  know  of  only  one  resource  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  him  —  it  is  that  he  realize  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  sin,  when  applied  to  intemperance :  sin,  with  all  the 
known  and  imagined  woe  which  attends  it;  sin,  spreading 
a  melancholy  decay  and  grief  all  around  it,  perverting  and 
maddening  the  heart,  corrupting  the  springs  of  life,  con¬ 
founding  the  brain,  marring  the  countenance,  wrecking  ev¬ 
ery  hope  and  trust  which  is  committed  to  its  victim :  a  low, 
foul  and  grovelling  sin,  cursing  the  earth,  and  excluded  from 
heaven.  And.  what  is  it  all  committed  for  ?  Because  its 
victim  will  not  resist  a  temptation  to  do  what  he  knows  to 
be  positively  wrong.  I  will  not,  I  dare  not  say,  as  some  do 
say,  that  the  victim  cannot  resist  temptation.  It  is  not  true  : 
it  never  was  true  of  any  being  made  in  God's  likeness,  who 
never  suffers  any  man  to  be  tempted  beyond  what  he  can 
bear,  and  does  always  with  the  temptation  provide  a  way  of 
escape.  Lay  not  your  sin  upon  society  :  charge  it  not  upon 
the  innocent  use  of  wine  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  on  any 
other  occasion.  It  is  your  own  sin,  your  own  folly.  Arm 
yourselves  against  it  :  put  on  the  strength  of  a  man;  guard 
your  own  possessions ;  do  your  simple  duty  to  yourself,  and 
a  stronger  than  you  will  never  overcome  you  or  divide  the 
spoils. 

There  are  those  who,  repeating  the  too  commonly  allowed 
assertion,  that  a  man  cannot  control  a  craving  appetite,  may 
even  pervert  these  words  of  the  Saviour,  and  say  that  an 
intemperate  thirst  is  the  very  thing  which  is  stronger  than 
the  man,  and  which,  in  spite  of  his  defences,  will  overpower 
him.  This  plea  has  indeed  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
drunkard,  and  its  folly  as  a  moral  principle  is  apparent  when 
it  is  translated  into  the  mathematical  absurdity,  that  a  part 
is  greater  than  the  whole.  One  appetite  of  man  cannot 
overpower  all  his  defences  and  principles,  unless  he  gives  it 
a  supreme  control  over  him.  A  man  must  prostrate  his  de¬ 
fences  before  the  citadel  of  his  strength  is  taken.  The 
Saviour's  words  evidently  imply  that  when  a  man  guards 
himself  with  all  his  resources  and  means  of  safety,  there  is 
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nothing  stronger  than  he.  If  we  are  morally  free,  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  and  impious  to  say  that  any  one  lust  has  more  power 
over  us  than  all  the  combined  forces  of  the  conscience,  the 
will,  and  the  soul,  can  resist.  It  is  for  us  to  yield  ourselves 
servants  to  obey  whatever  master  we  will.  There  is  a  fear¬ 
ful  hazard  in  this  possession  of  the  largest  moral  liberty.  A 
foolish  pride  may  vaunt  about  it,  and  still  be  meanly  hum¬ 
bled.  The  self-trusting  and  the  confident  have  often  found 
their  unassailed  virtue  to  be  but  a  reed  in  the  storm  of  life’s 
temptations.  Intemperance  has  gathered  its  victims  equally 
from  among  the  favored  ones  whom  iron  bands  and  silken 
cords  constrained  to  self-respect  and  an  honorable  eminence 
above  their  fellow  men.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  all  its 
risks  and  perils,  the  citadel  of  a  fortified  breast  is  man’s 
chief  security  against  every  form  of  sin,  and  against  intem¬ 
perance. 


